THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

and jams were hidden away somewhere. Then the pious
policeman would continue his examination of the rest of
the house. He pried into bookshelves, on the chance of
there being a book devoid of the Consistory's imprimatur;
he looked into drawers on the chance of finding the image
of one of the saints, or a rosary. The servants were asked
about the behaviour of their masters, and the children
were cross-questioned as to the doings of their parents.

As he walked along the  street, this  minion of the
Calvinist dictatorship would keep his ears pricked to
ascertain whether any one was singing a secular song, or
was making music, or was addicted to the diabolic vice
of cheerfulness. For henceforward in Geneva the author-
ities were always on the hunt for anything that smacked
of pleasure, for any "paillardise,"  and woe unto  a
burgher caught visiting a tavern when the day's work was
over to refresh himself with a glass of wine, or unto
another who was so depraved as to find pleasure in dice
or cards. Day after day the hunt went on, nor could the
overworked spies enjoy rest on the Sabbath.  Once more
they would make a house-to-house visitation where some
slothful wretch was lying in bed instead of seeking
edification from Master Calvin's sermon.  In the church
another informer was on the watch, ready to denounce
any one who should enter the house of God too late or
leave it too early.   These official guardians of morality
were at work everywhere indefatigably.    When night
fell, they pried among the bushes beside the Rhone, to see
if a sinful pair might be indulging in caresses; while in
the inns they scrutinized the beds and ransacked the
baggage of strangers.   They opened every letter which
entered or left the city; and the carefully organized
watchfulness of the Consistory extended far beyond the
walls of the city.    In the diligence, in public rowing
boats, in ships crossing the lake for the foreign market,
and in the inns beyond the town limits, spies were every-
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